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THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

If the Southern States have been, by comparison with their 
Northern sisters, backward in the industries; if their people 
have not amassed money rapidly and in huge quantities ; and if 
after more than a century and a third of life as a part of the 
American republic, they are dependent upon other sections in 
large measure for capital to develop their natural resources, it is 
at least to be said that they have been singularly free from class 
conflicts. In the American States commonly called rich and 
prosperous in a sense not yet applicable to those of the South,— 
where, undoubtedly, African slavery was an insuperable obstacle 
to general industrial advance so long as it lasted, — clashes be- 
tween laborers and capitalists have been frequent and bloody. 
In the 'white' states, where the wage-earners have been and 
are numerous and widely separated from the relatively small 
number of wealthy employers, industrial jealousies and con- 
tentions have been and are incessant and often violent, and 
apparently they grow in number and in menace. In the South, 
the white people are racially homogeneous to a degree ; in spite 
of some inevitable social differences, there is much that is com- 
mon to all Southern white men, and their poverty, the misfortunes 
they have suffered and the dangers that they have had to face 
have welded them together and saved them from the cruel dis- 
sensions usually incident to material progress under competitive 
conditions. Shall this immunity continue ? As the sun of a new 
day rises to unfold the clear prospect of a splendid prosperity, is 
9 
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it possible that it may be enjoyed without the attending miseries 
of class divisions that so often have made prosperity unreal else- 
where? With strikes of weekly or daily occurrence in one or 
another part of the North to admonish them of the dangers of 
what we carelessly call 'prosperity,' can they do nothing to 
ward them off, or must they actually run to meet them and 
beckon them to enter? Is it not possible for the South to fur- 
nish the world with the spectacle of prosperity that is not wholly 
selfish and unequal as between man and man? Surely, such 
questions seem worthy for men to ponder even if any other than 
the replies suggested by unhappy human experience appear 
quixotic, and that is my excuse for casually reviewing the in- 
dustrial and political changes that have taken place in South 
Carolina during the last twenty-five years and which substan- 
tially have been paralleled in most of the Southern States. 
Moreover, I make bold to hint at ways by which the evils of a 
wealth into which the South is about to come may be shunned, 
in the hope that at least they will not be dismissed as visionary 
by those who take thought of the future of their country. 

Not since 1884, the year before Captain Tillman unbosomed 
himself at Bennettsville, has the political temperature been so 
low in South Carolina. In that year the stagnation of despair 
was the characteristic. In 1910 the political sea is becalmed; 
the people having embarked on another sea. Earnestly, dili- 
gently, joyously, they are busy — making money. They have 
no time for politics; they do not seek help from politicians. 
They do not need it. 

In 1884 half a mill increase in the tax levy maddened the 
people. They were poor. Many of them could not make 
buckle and tongue meet, no matter how they sweated and strove, 
and, with the price of cotton going down and the price of 
money at the bank staying up, they began to grope blindly and 
strike blindly in all directions. The condition was not peculiar 
to South Carolina; it marked all the agricultural States. And 
so, when a politician offered any remedy, they snatched hungrily 
at it. They were in no temper to weigh accusations and expla- 
nations and examine them under the microscope. Anything 
that was labeled legislative medicine they swallowed without a 
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grimace and then smacked their lips. In State after State 
whoever ran about crying a nostrum was hailed gladly and paid 
handsomely from the only moneys that the people had — the 
scant supply in the public treasury, the "rascal counters wrung 
from the hard hands" by the tax-gatherer. 

But we had no real political revolution in this or any other 
American commonwealth. We had a change of officials, tagged 
somewhat differently, but they were men of the same race, 
the same station in life, with the same stakes in the community 
and the same fundamental habits and motives as their pred- 
ecessors. Consequently, no constitutional change followed ; in 
a few years the flurry passed and the people took up again their 
accustomed modes of thinking and doing. Though the division 
of the people was sharp and accompanied with cruel laceration, 
it was not deep — it was only skin deep The tough ligaments 
that held them together could not be sundered by "declamatory 
flourishes." 

The movement that for the time turned things topsy-turvy in 
the early nineties — and this I would especially insist upon — was 
not a laboring man's movement. It was Agrarian. It was the 
uprising, in the main, of the disheartened but landowning 
farmer — not of his wage-earning tenant or hired man. The 
landowner was so poor and distressed that he forgot that he 
was a capitalist — that his business was one of buying labor at 
the lowest price and selling the product of labor at the highest 
possible price. 

That the farmer tills his land with his own hands does not 
change his nature as capitalist if he own the land, but in those 
days he was so poor, so weary of hand and sick of spirit that 
he imagined himself in precisely the same plight as the hired 
man, who had nothing save labor to sell. Wages being low, 
the latter had everything to gain and nothing to lose by alli- 
ance with the landlord, and so the political blending of white 
landlord and white laboring man was complete. Yet the 
laboring element in the population, exclusive of the land- 
owning laborers, was small compared with what it is now: when 
lands are low-priced they are easily acquired and easily held. 
Besides, the mill operative population was small and the cities 
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and towns were small — with relatively small numbers of non- 
owners of homes. The agriculturists were told and believed 
that 'town men' — lawyers, merchants, and bankers — were their 
oppressors, and most of them believed it; but of course, every- 
body knows better now. The latter groups were poor, too — 
just as many of them, proportionately, as of the farmers, were 
reduced to bankruptcy — and from the same causes. Depression 
in agriculture brought poverty and woe to members of every 
calling in the South, because agriculture was almost the sole 
basis of Southern wealth. In retrospect, the artificiality of the 
differences of the nineties is plain, and because they were mere 
"sound and fury signifying nothing" they did not permanently 
divide the people. The crimination and recrimination might be 
ever so blatant and offensive, the ruling political classes of 
white men were one at heart, though' they were unaware of it 
and denied it to themselves, and they could not array themselves 
in hostile camps. In spite of contrived antagonisms of fanciful 
warp and woof, they clung together, not only by reason of racial 
unity and the negro menace, but by reason of the absence of a 
true economic difference. A solid body cannot be split by the 
bursting of percussion caps on the surface. 

So soon as the "times got better," the price of cotton going 
up, the old quarrel was forgotten, and in ninety-nine out of one 
hundred instances, perhaps, the politicans who fattened while it 
festered were kicked into submissive obscurity by the voters. 
But the truth that I stress is that there was one preponderant 
class, the landowning farmers: all others, professional and 
business men and laborers, were dependent upon and bound up 
with them and so small in numbers, power, and influence as to 
be almost negligible in the electorate; certainly they were not 
important enough to be separately considered, though a seeming 
separation was temporarily forced. 

Briefly, let us examine the new and changed picture. Instead 
of a dozen small scattered cotton-mill villages, we have now 
more than a hundred in this State, some of them large, peopled 
by many thousand white voters, scarcely any of whom are home- 
owners and all of them wage-earners — men who have only labor 
to sell. Without statistics at hand as to the number or increase 
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in white farm laborers, conditions point unmistakably either to 
the rapid growth of such a class or else the complete abandon- 
ment of the farms to negro labor directed by landlords and 
overseers. Twenty years ago the man who had a thousand 
dollars or was able to borrow it, could purchase a productive farm 
of one hundred acres, as improvements went in those days, in a de- 
sirable neighborhood. Now, the one thousand dollars will pur- 
chase only ten to twenty acres. Formerly, any able-bodied and 
industrious young man could become a landlord without heroic 
exertions. Owners were eager to sell land on any terms. If 
money was scarce, land was so cheap and abundant that a young 
man who promised well could buy it, whether or not he had a 
dollar of capital. 

The small farmer suffered less, comparatively, from the de- 
pression than the great landlord; his little farm gave him a 
home; he worked with his own hands, and negro labor was so 
plentiful and cheap that, if a skilled manager, he could produce 
cotton at some profit, no matter how low the price. He lived 
scantily, he endured hardships, and even in the nineties (of 
course I am speaking now of the exceptionally thrifty and in- 
dustrious) he saved money. When the price of cotton began to 
bound up in 1902, he had gained a start, he had an invaluable 
education in frugality, he knew how to save. Thus, some 
thousands of men who had no capital twenty years ago are be- 
come well-to-do landowners — they are especially numerous in 
the Piedmont district. 

The farmer boy of to-day is afraid to start on twenty acres ; he 
cannot buy a $5,000 or $10,000 farm of one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty acres and he is reduced to the alternatives of 
leaving the farm, of working on the farm for wages, or of going 
to a remote district far from schools and railroads, where lands 
are still cheap. The landlord, whether he have one hundred 
acres or two thousand, is contented and prosperous. With 
cotton bringing twelve cents or more a pound, he is almost sure 
to make ends meet, and, as a rule, he saves money rapidly — 
with which he buys more land. 

The wealthy farmer, reaping a profit of $5,000 a year, reaches 
out to a region where the lands are cheap and buys another ten 
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acres. Having plenty of capital, he improves and develops his 
added possessions. In a word, we have in the South a quickly 
growing wealthy landlord class. In some sections, notably in 
eastern South Carolina, the princely estates of ante-bellum 
times, which engendered and nourished a beautiful culture, the 
glory of the 'old South,' are being reproduced on an even 
more splendid scale. A generation must pass before this regime 
of planting wealth will be in full flower again, but the signs are 
that cotton and all farm products will continue indefinitely to 
command high prices, and that seems to insure its permanence. 
The natural and inevitable result of high-priced land, if un- 
corrected, would be more landless men. 

Twenty years ago the Southern cities of 10,000 and 20,000 in- 
habitants had 2,000 and 5,000 — notably Florence, Sumter, 
Spartanburg, and Greenville in South Carolina. Scores of new 
towns have sprung into prominence and some important new 
towns have come into being. The bulk of this new urban popu- 
lation is composed of skilled and unskilled laboring men who 
have only labor to sell — who wish to sell labor high and buy 
goods cheap. 

Now I come to the central thought of this paper: we are in 
the midst of an industrial revolution; instead of a dominating 
landowning class, we have two classes of people, landowners 
and other capitalists (the owners of stores, mills, and shops), and 
a white wage-earning class, and the latter is swelling immensely 
in numbers and political potency. Though I have no figures, 
which I should have, descriptive of the new condition, one has 
but to look about him to be convinced of the essential truth of 
my assertion. It is too early to say that the white laborers on 
the farms (exclusive of landowning laborers) will reach numer- 
ical importance, but the drift is in that direction. That the 
town and village laboring class is large and growing, is the pres- 
ent fact. 

Some loose commentator has said that a political revolu- 
tion is due in South Carolina at the end of thirty-year periods, 
speaking roundly. If we reckon 1890 as such an event, — and 
this I deny, — another is to be expected in 1920, — and this I do 
not prophesy, — but it is reasonable to prophesy that when 
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next there shall be a cleavage in the body politic in South Caro- 
lina, it will be on the lines of capital and labor — the land- 
owners forming the centre of the capitalistic array and the 
wage-earners of every sort uniting in opposition. 

In 1885 there was, as I have said, the stagnation of despair in 
politics, to be followed by the commotion among the landowners 
five years later. In 1910 we have the same stagnation on the 
part of the landowners, but from an opposite cause. The 
farmers are not and cannot be aroused to acute political activ- 
ity, because they are contented; but, if there be no outward 
unrest on the part of wage-earners now, that is no reason why 
it may not show itself at any moment. The cost of living to the 
laborers is heightened as the farmer's prosperity is heightened, 
at least that is the rule for the moment; as the farmer's happi- 
ness intensifies, the struggle becomes sharper and more painful 
for the consumer of the farmer's products. On this it is as well 
not to dwell ; the hint should be clear enough ; almost everybody 
knows something of the evil that a talented agitator, trammeled 
with no scruples and with a genius for harangue can do when in 
a democracy he sniffs office and power, not to mention graft ; 
but I make a short excursion to touch a single aspect of this 
next upheaval that I have shaped in speculation. 

Positively and fully I avow a belief that the race sympathy is 
so strong among the whites that serious and permanent division 
with appeal to the negro as an incident cannot take place, at 
least within this century or the next, on industrial or other 
grounds. This I assert as a personal belief, to forestall misin- 
terpretation, but there can be ,no harm in frankly contrasting 
the conditions of 1890 with this next political rending. The 
people being essentially of one class in 1890, the differences 
being of distorted and picturesque exaggeration and on the sur- 
face, there was never an actual peril of appeal to the negro vote. 
Unconsciously, the factions felt the shallowness of their bicker- 
ing and the great sound, healthy, white body politic held firmly 
together, though there may have been skin abrasions that 
smarted. Besides, the people of the South were but fourteen 
years in front of the dumb agony of actual negro domination. 
There was but one class of white people in 1890. 
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With two classes of white people, the danger of coalition by 
one or the other with a third class apart and aloof (that third 
class being the negroes), is trebled. This is almost mathematic- 
ally true — it flows from the multiplication of points of contact. 
Two of these classes will have in common one of the strongest 
motives, if not the strongest, known to the human heart — the 
motive to get the most bread and meat for a day's work. In 
1890 nearly all the white people had the common motive of 
giving the laborers, most of whom were negroes, the least bread 
and meat for a day's work — they were eager to buy labor cheap 
and sell products high. Obviously, the conclusion emerges that 
if any conscienceless demagogue should arise to attempt the de- 
struction of white unity, the way would be clearer for his 
knavishness than it has been heretofore. In the end he would 
fail, but he might precipitate some years of uneasiness accom- 
panied with pains and wrenchings to the commonwealth. 

Finally, I come to the conclusion that in furthering the in- 
dustrial development of South Carolina, it is the duty of the 
press and public alike to address themselves vigorously and dili- 
gently to the prevention of the unhappy political division which 
I have ventured to outline as a looming danger. And this con- 
summation is to be effected by developing the man as the in- 
dustrial unit. To my mind, a community of 1,000 heads of 
families owning their own homes is superior in every desirable 
way to another having 10,000 heads of families of whom 1,000 
own homes. The ownership of a home is the sheet-anchor of 
good citizenship. Increase of town population is a boon, first of 
all to the real estate holder who has land to sell, and then to the 
merchant, hotel keeper, and every other capitalist, including the 
farmer who supplies the town market; but to the wage-earner, 
who has only labor to sell and its price to buy with, it may be, 
it usually is, the reverse. Arguing from this premise, the first 
step should be to encourage, to stimulate, to enable so far as 
possible, the wage-earner to become a capitalist; that is, to 
stake himself in the community by buying a home. 

Illustratively, it is infinitely more important to help employees 
in the cotton mills, by educating them, by inducing the forma- 
tion of building and loan associations and savings banks, and by 
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drilling them to the uses of these facilities to acquire homes, 
than it is to induce the building of another cotton mill. I might 
give a score of illustrations, but the point is not hard to dis- 
cern — that the problem is to strip the laboring man's task of 
every hampering and hindering difficulty and to strengthen 
him morally through the schools and by other means, so that 
the number of men who have something besides their hands 
shall be steadily and rapidly increased. That, above all other 
agencies, will fortify the commonwealth against the devilment of 
the demagogue. 

It is a common practice to rail with more or less coherence 
and a good deal of meaningless fine frenzy about 'trusts,' but 
the monster trust is the land trust. When the land prices have 
mounted so high that the poor cannot own farms and the broad 
acres are in the hands of the few, as in most of the old countries, 
the chances of the average man to better his condition shrink 
to a pitiable thinness. That is why immigrants come to 
America. The task, then, and it is one of the chief tasks 
confronting the State, is to make the landless South Carolinian 
a landlord ; and the way to do this is to educate him to be an 
expert farmer, so that he may earn a comfortable livelihood on 
ten, fifteen, or twenty-five acres — such a farm as any strong 
young man may hope to purchase and pay for. In Holland, in 
France, and other countries, a body of land containing twenty- 
five acres is a farm of more than respectable size, and there is 
no reason why South Carolina should not have thousands and 
tens of thousands of farms of this description. 

When the man has been industrially developed so that he shall 
share as he ought to share in the resources of the State, the 
germs of political evil in him are eradicated. If there be 
approaching in the distance the flames of a political revolution 
started by the ignition of the laboring man's discontent, the 
wise policy is to start a counter flame to meet it, check it, and 
overcome it, by helping to convert him into a small capitalist, 
into a homeowner in the town or a landowning farmer in the 
country. 

William W. Ball. 

Columbia, South Carolina. 



